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Major  Smith    Recalls    Appo- 
mattox And  Lincoln's  Death 


Major  Smith,  in  a  circular  he  has 
just  Issued  and  distributed  among  the 
local  Grand  Army  men,  dwells  upon, 
two  April  dates  of  great  historic  fob- 
portance.  They  are  the  ninth,  the 
anniversary  of  the  surrender-  of  tne 
Confederate  forces  at  Appomattox  and 
|  the  14th,  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
■of  Lincoln. 

The  circular  reads: 
"Within  the  limits  of  the  month  of 
i  April,  are  several  historic  anniversary 
l^days,  which  appeal  especially  to  those 
wno  are  striving  to  perpetuate  the 
|  deeds  of  the  men  who  made  this  na- 
tion, and  those  of  a  later  day,  who 
saved  it  from  disruption.  Of  widely 
differing  significance,  yet  inseparably 
j  connected  with  the  story  of  the  civil 
war,  are  the  9th  and  14th  days  ot 
April,  the  first  the  day  of  the  surren- 
der at  Appomattox,  and  the  latter  the 
day  of  darkness  and  sorrow,  which  tbl* 
lowed  so  closely  upon  the  rejoicing 
for  the  return  of  peace — the  day  when 
Abraham  Lincoln,  in  the  midst  of  his 
great,  triumph,  with  the  land  which  he 
represented  about  to  enter  upon  a  new 
era  of  peace  and  progres,  was  felled 
by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  and  passed 
to  the  usefulness  of  the  life  beyond. 
"The  story  of  Appomattox  cannot  be 
too  often  told,  for  then  a  s  page  ot 
American  history  was  fore  vex  emblaa-* 
oned  in  letters  of  gold,  by  the  magna- 
nimity of  the  general  who  had  won 
the  victory,  a  man  so  lofty  in  chai  - 
acter  that  he -imposed  no  humiliating 
conditions  upon  the  vanquished,  1»ut 
thfth  and  there  laid  the  cornerstone  of 
what  has  been  a  lasting  peace  and  a 
fcj4f  century  of  marvelous   progress. 

"But  the  joyousness  was     soon     dis- 
pelled   by    the    dark    shadow   of   death, 
which   descended  alike  upon   the  nor'h 
I  and   the   south.      In   the   camps   of    the 
j  Union  armies  a  pall  of   silence   rested 
:  upon  officers  and  men.     Discipline  was 
(forgotten,    and    men    gazed    into    each, 
(Other's    faces    In    mute    horror.     Even 
anger    was   held   in   abeyance   by    part 
of   the  land.  The  south    mourned   one 
whom    they   knew    had    been   a   friend, 
and    the    grief  '■  of    the    f reedmen    was 
pitiable. 

"In    contemplating    the      events     of 
those   dark  days,    one   is    reminded   of 
the   parallel   in   the   lives   of   our   sa- 
i  viour  and   of   Abraham   Lincoln.   Both 
j  were  men  of  sorrows  and  acquainted 
!  with  grief.     Victory  came  to  each  but 
once,    and    that   upon     Palm     Sunday. 
Both  died  by  the  hands  of  those  they 
would  ha-ve  befriended,  and  upon  Good 
Friday.     What   the     earthly     Jlfe     of 
Christ   is   to  the   spiritual   life  of    the 
world,    is    very    neae  y    approximate^ 
by  the  influence  of   the  life  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  upon  patriotic  thought. 

"While  the  tendency  of  the  present 
Is  to  hasten  the  era  of  universal 
peace,  a  condition  which  all  right- 
minded  men  and  women  would  heart- 
j  ily  welcome  and  indorse,  it  is  well 
that  on  the  recurring  anniversaries 
the  lesson  of  the  death  as  well  as  the 
life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  should  bei 
studied  and  its  effect  upon  the  nation, 
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BY      WILLIAM       ZINSSER 

I'm  not  a  Civil  War  buff.  I've  never  heard  the 
old  battlefields  like  Gettysburg  and  Chickamauga  call- 
ing to  me  to  come  and  walk  over  them  and  reenact 
what  happened  there;  the  story  is  just  too  sad.  When  I 
watched  Ken  Burns's  10-hour  television  series,  I  won- 
dered how  Civil  War  scholars  can  stand  such  a  relent- 
less diet  of  carnage  and  blundering — more  than  620,000 
men  killed  in  four  years — and  I  periodically  switched 
to  a  ball  game  to  get  a  few  innings  of  relief. 

But  as  a  larger  historical  event  the  Civil  War  is 
baggage  that  I'm  stuck  with:  America's  enduring 
trauma.  I  continue  to  lug  around  its  unfinished  busi- 
ness, especially  the  freeing  of  the  slaves,  and  no  presi- 
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:d  General 


: 
Apfjoinattox  Court 

Motue  to  surrender 

hid  army  to  General 

Ulyjjett  S.  Grant. 
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When  Grant  forgave  Lee  127  year**  ago,  the  healing 
began  and  America  wad  reborn 
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Clover  Hill  Tavern,  where,  by  Grant',*  order,  28,231  parole  pa,Me,i  were  printed,  allowing  Confederate  .wldierj  to  go  home. 


dent  crowds  into  my  mind  as  often  as 
Abraham  Lincoln.  His  second  inaugu- 
ral address,  delivered  only  five  weeks 
before  his  consuming  war  finally  ended 
and  six  weeks  before  he  himself  was 
killed,  moves  me  more  than  any  other 
American  document — a  continuing  as- 
tonishment in  its  wisdom  and  compas- 
sion and  in  the  Biblical  grandeur  of  its 
language.  Of  all  American  writers,  Lin- 
coln is  the  one  I  most  marvel  at. 
Therefore  the  Civil  War  site  that  kept 

William  Zinsser  is  the  author  of  14  books, 
including  On  Writing  Well.  Appomattox 
is  one  of  15  sites  he  writes  about  in 
his  new  book,  American  Places. 


beckoning  to  me  as  I  traveled  around 
the  country  was  not  one  where  the 
armies  fought  but  the  one  where  they 
stopped  fighting.  Appomattox  was  both 
a  longed-for  end  and  a  longed-for  be- 
ginning; America  could  get  on  with  the 
business  of  being  a  nation.  "Before 
1861,"  James  M.  McPherson  writes  in 
his  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Battle  Cry  of 
Freedom,  "the  two  words  'United  States' 
were  generally  rendered  as  a  plural 
noun:  'the  United  States  are  a  republic' 
The  war  marked  a  transition  of  the 
United  States  to  a  singular  noun....  In 
[Lincoln's]  first  inaugural  address  he 
used  the  word  'Union'  twenty  times 
and  the  word  'nation'  not  once.. . .  In  his 


address  at  Gettysburg  [in  1863]  the 
President  did  not  refer  to  the  'Union'  at 
all  but  used  the  word  'nation'  five  times 
to  invoke  a  new  birth  of  freedom  and 
nationalism  for  the  United  States.  And 
in  his  second  inaugural  address,  look- 
ing back  over  the  events  of  the  past 
four  years,  Lincoln  spoke  of  one  side 
seeking  to  dissolve  the  Union  in  1861 
and  the  other  accepting  the  challenge 
of  war  to  preserve  the  nation." 
Appomattox  was  the  birthplace  of  that 
nation,  and  I  wanted  to  see  it. 

I  flew  to  Richmond  and  drove  west 
across  southern  Virginia,  choosing  that 
route  because  it  would  take  me  over 
terrain  that  General  Robert  E.  Lee  cov- 
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ered  with  his  army  in  its  last  week — a 
week  that  ended  with  his  surrender  to 
General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  on  April  9, 
1865,  in  a  tiny  village  that  just  hap- 
pened to  be  handy  when  the  dream  of 
the  Confederacy  finally  unraveled.  Pick- 
ing up  Lee's  trail,  I  saw  some  historical 
markers,  just  beyond  the  town  of 
Amelia,  that  told  me  how  desperate  his 
situation  had  become. 

Lee's  Retreat 
sheridan  reached  here  on  april  4,  1865, 
with  the  cavalry... and  entrenched.  he 
was  thus  squarely  across  lee's  line  of 
retreat  to  danville.  on  april  5,  grant 

AND  MEADE  ARRIVED  FROM  THE  EAST  WITH 
THE  SECOND  CORPS  AND  THE  SIXTH  CORPS. 

For  10  months  Lee's  55,000-man 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  had  been 
dug  in  near  Petersburg.  The  railroad 
was  its  only  source  of  supply.  On  April 

1,  General  Philip  Sheridan  had  seized 
the  junction  of  Five  Forks,  severing  the 
army's  lifeline  to  the  railroad.  On  April 

2,  Lee  ordered  his  army  to  retreat,  hop- 
ing either  to  turn  south  to  join  General 
Joseph  E.  Johnston's  army  in  North 
Carolina  or  to  reach  Lynchburg,  in  the 
west.  Grant,  however,  was  in  pursuit: 

FROM  HERE  UNION  CAVALRY  MOVED  NORTH 
ON  APRIL  5, 1865,  TO  ASCERTAIN  LEE'S  WHERE- 
ABOUTS. ON  THE  MORNING  OF  APRIL  6,  THE 
SECOND.  FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  CORPS  OF  GRANTS 
ARMY  ADVANCED  FROM  JETERSVILLE  TO- 
WARD AMELIA  COURT  HOUSE  TO  ATTACK  LEE. 

By  then  Lee  had  already  come  and 
gone,  finding  that  the  rations  he  ex- 
pected in  the  town  of  Amelia  Court 
House  hadn't  arrived  and  that  he 
couldn't  wait  for  them.  With  the  road  to 
the  south  blocked  by  Sheridan, 

...HE  THEN  TURNED  WESTWARD  BY  WAY  OF 
AMELIA  SPRINGS,  HOPING  TO  REACH  THE 
SOUTHSIDE  (NORFOLK  &  WESTERN)  RAILROAD. 

Three  days  later  it  was  all  over.  On 
April  6,  Union  troops  cut  off  and  routed 
almost  a  fifth  of  Lee's  army  at  Sayler's 
Creek,  destroyed  its  supplies,  and  took 
7,000  prisoners.  Hearing  the  news,  Lee 
said,  "My  God!  Has  the  army  been  dis- 
solved?" It  largely  had.  Pushed  beyond 
their  limit  by  hunger  and  exhaustion, 
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Grant  (above,  left) 
outride  his  tent  at  Cold 
Harbor,  Virginia,  in 
June  1864,  a  little  less 
than  a  year  before  the 
surrender.  Lee  at  hut 
Richmond  home  shortly 
after  the  peace  was 
signed.  Both  pictures 
were  the  work  of  Mathew 
B.  Brady,  the  most 
important  photographer 
of  the  Civil  War.  Left: 
The  beginning  of 
Grant's  note  describing 
the  terms  of  surrender 
(mast  of  the  text  is 
printed  on  page  93). 
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huge  numbers  of  soldiers  had  dropped 
out,  and  the  army  was  down  to  some 
30,000  men  on  April  7,  when  Lee, 
hurrying  west,  received  a  note  from 
Grant  calling  on  him  to  surrender. 
Heavily  outnumbered  and  almost 
encircled,  Lee  considered  his  dwindling 
options.  One  of  his  officers  suggested 
that  the  troops  could  disperse  and  carry 
on  the  Confederate  fight  as  guerrillas. 
Lee  rejected  the  idea.  The  guerrillas, 
he  said,  "would  become  mere  bands  of 
marauders,"  hunted  down  by  Union 
cavalry — an  outcome  that  would  bring 
needless  agony  to  regions  of  Virginia 
that  had  escaped  the  havoc  of  war, 
which  the  country  would  take  years  to 
recover  from.  "There  is  nothing  left  for 
me  to  do  but  go  and  see  General  Grant," 
Lee  said, "and  I  would  rather  die  a  thou- 
sand deaths."  On  April  9  he  sent  a  note 
to  Grant  offering  to  surrender  and  sent 


Top:  A  replica  of 
the  table  on  which  Grant 
wrote  the  ternui  of 
surrender.  Above:  Clover 
Hill  Tavern;  to  the 
right  i.i  the  historian 
Ron  WiLton;  the  other 
two  men  are  wearing 
Civil  War  outfit.*. 


his  aide  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles 
Marshall  into  the  village  called 
Appomattox  Court  House  to  find  a 
suitable  place  for  the  two  men  to  meet. 

wo  hours'  drive  from  Rich- 
mond, I  came  to  Appomattox, 
not  knowing  anything  about  it 
except  that  it  was  where  Lee 
surrendered  to  Grant.  My 
schoolboy  memory  was  that 
they  met  in  a  courthouse,  but 
how  long  they  talked  and  what  terms 
were  offered  I  had  no  idea.  As  it  turned 
out  when  I  got  there,  I  was  even  wrong 
about  the  courthouse.  In  19th-century 
southern  Virginia,  certain  towns  that 
served  as  the  county  seat  had  the  words 
"court  house"  appended  to  their  name. 
Appomattox  Court  House  was  such  a 
town,  and  thus  the  image  of  the  two 
generals  conducting  their  formalities 
in  a  courthouse  has  come 
down  through  the  years  to 
schoolboys  like  me. 

But  in  fact  when  Colonel 
Marshall  rode  into  town 
looking  for  a  surrender  site 
it  was  Palm  Sunday  and  the 
courthouse  was  closed.  Nor 
was  much  else  stirring.  The 
village  had  only  about  100 
people,  half  of  whom  were 
slaves.  One  person  still  in 
town  was  a  merchant  named 
Wilmer  McLean,  who,  if  he 
V  didn't  already  have  a  sense 
F  of  irony,  undoubtedly  devel- 
*L  oped  one  that  day.  McLean 
was  a  refugee  from  northern 
Virginia,  where  his  home 
had  been  used  as  a  Confed- 
erate headquarters  during 
the  first  major  battle  of  the 
Civil  War,  near  Manassas;  a 
Yankee  shell  had  destroyed 
his  cookhouse.  Around  the 
time  of  the  second  battle  of 
Manassas,  a  year  later, 
McLean  moved  his  family  to 
Appomattox  Court  House 
and  bought  one  of  its  two 
imposing  residences,  a  two- 
story  red-brick  dwelling. 
When  Colonel  Marshall  in- 
quired about  a  place  where 
Grant  and  Lee  could  meet, 
McLean  took  him  to  a  de- 
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Map  by  George  Colbert 


crepit  home  that  had  no  furniture. 
Marshall  told  him  it  wouldn't  do. 
"Maybe  my  house  will  do,"  McLean 
said.  So  it  came  about  that  the  man 
whose  property  was  damaged  in  the 
earliest  battle  of  the  Civil  War  was  the 
host  for  the  talk  that  would  end  it. 

Lee  arrived  first,  wearing  full-dress 
uniform,  with  a  sash  and  a  presenta- 
tion sword.  Grant,  who  had  outraced 
his  own  baggage  wagon  in  his  rush  to 
seal  off  Lee's  army,  was  in  his  custom- 
ary private's  blouse,  with  muddy  trou- 
sers tucked  into  muddy  boots.  Seated 
in  McLean's  parlor,  the  two  men  chat- 
ted amiably  for  a  while  about  their  army 
days  in  the  Mexican  War,  when  Lee 
had  been  a  colonel  and  Grant  a  captain. 
Finally  Lee  brought  up  "the  object  of 
our  present  meeting"  and  asked  Grant 
to  write  out  the  terms  "under  which 
you  would  receive  the  surrender  of 
my  army."  Grant  took  out  a  pencil, 
wrote  rapidly  at  a  small  wooden  table, 
and  handed  the  paper  to  Lee.  It  said: 

. .  .1  propose  to  receive  the  surrender  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  on  the  follow- 
ing terms,  to  wit:  Rolls  of  all  the  officers 
and  men  to  be  made  in  duplicate,  one  copy 
to  be  given  to  an  officer  designated  by  me, 
the  other  to  be  retained  by  such  officer  or 
officers  as  you  may  designate.  The  officers 
to  give  their  individual  paroles  not  to  take 
up  arms  against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  until  properly  exchanged, 
and  each  company  or  regimental  com- 
mander sign  a  like  parole  for  the  men  of 
their  commands.  The  arms,  artillery  and 
public  property  to  be  parked  and  stacked, 
and  turned  over  to  the  officers  appointed 
by  me  to  receive  them.  This  will  not  em- 
brace the  side-arms  of  the  officers,  nor 
their  private  horses  or  baggage.  This  done, 
each  officer  and  man  will  be  allowed  to 
return  to  his  home,  not  to  be  disturbed  by 
United  States  authority  so  long  as  they 
observe  their  paroles  and  the  laws  in  force 
wherever  they  may  reside. 

Very  respectfully, 

U.  S.  Grant, 

Lieutenant-General 

"This  will  have  a  very  happy  effect  on 
my  army,"  Lee  said  after  reading  the 
terms,  which,  far  from  hounding  the 
Southerners  with  reprisals,  simply  let 
them  all  go  home.  Grant  asked  Lee  if 


Wilmer McLean  's  family  on  the  porch  of  their  bouse,  where  the  peace  was  signed,  April  9, 1865. 


he  had  anything  to  add.  Lee  mentioned 
that  his  officers  weren't  the  only  horse 
owners  in  his  army;  the  soldiers  in  his 
cavalry  and  artillery  also  owned  their 
horses.  Could  those  horses  be  kept? 
Grant  agreed.  He  said  he  assumed  that 
most  of  the  men  were  small  farmers 
and  because  "the  country  has  been  so 
raided  by  the  two  armies"  he  doubted 
that  they  could  put  in  a  crop  to  get 
through  the  next  winter  if  they  didn't 
take  their  horses  home.  (The  soldiers 
hadn't  been  paid  in  more  than  a  year.) 
"This  will  have  the  best  possible  effect 
upon  my  men,"  Lee  said.  "It  will  do 
much  toward  conciliating  our  people." 
In  parting,  Lee  told  Grant  that  he 
would  be  returning  some  Union  pris- 
oners because  he  didn't  have  any  pro- 
visions for  them — or,  in  fact,  for  his 
own  men.  Grant  said  he  would  send 
25,000  rations  to  Lee's  army.  Lee  then 
rode  back  through  the  lines — both 
armies  were  camped  within  sight  of 
each  other — and  when  word  of  the  sur- 
render reached  Union  headquarters  it 
touched  off  a  spree  of  cannon  firing. 


Grant  put  an  end  to  it.  "The  war  is 
over,"  he  told  his  staff.  "The  rebels 
are  our  countrymen  again,  and  the  best 
sign  of  rejoicing  after  the  victory  will 
be  to  abstain  from  all  demonstrations 
in  the  field."  Victory  had  left  him  feel- 
ing "sad  and  depressed."  He  couldn't 
exult,  he  said,  in  "the  downfall  of 
a  foe  who  had  fought  so  long  and  val- 
iantly." Catching  the  clemency  of  the 
moment,  the  Union  soldiers  decided 
not  to  wait  for  the  official  delivery  of 
food  to  the  defeated  enemy.  They  went 
over  to  the  Confederate  camps  and 
emptied  their  haversacks  of  beef, 
bacon,  sugar,  and  other  delicacies 
the  rebels  had  long  gone  without. 

Grant  ordered  printing  presses 
brought  to  the  Clover  Hill  Tavern,  and 
28,231  parole  passes  for  the  Southern 
soldiers  were  printed  by  April  12.  On 
that  morning,  four  years  to  the  day 
after  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  that 
started  the  war,  the  Confederate  troops 
marched  into  the  village  and  stacked 
their  arms.  Here  the  final  act  of  healing 
that  runs  (Continued  on  page  94) 
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APPOMATTOX 

(Continued  from  page  93) 

through  the  whole  Appomattox  story 
took  place,  set  in  motion  by  the  man 
who,  after  Grant  and  Lee,  was  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  mighty  cap- 
tains assembled  in  the  village  that  day. 
Joshua  L.  Chamberlain,  the  Union  gen- 
eral designated  to  receive  the  surren- 
der, had  been  a  Bowdoin  College  pro- 
fessor. Requesting  a  leave  of  absence 
to  study  in  Europe,  he  instead  joined 
the  army,  won  a  battlefield  commis- 
sion for  repeated  feats  of  bravery  and 
leadership,  and  was  wounded  six  times, 
once  so  severely  that  his  death  was 
expected  by  the  army  doctor  who  at- 
tended him.  After  the  war  he  became  a 
four-term  governor  of  Maine  and  a  12- 
year  president  of  Bowdoin. 

Now,  with  his  soldiers  standing  at 
attention,  General  Chamberlain 
watched  the  first  of  the  ragged  South- 
ern regiments  coming  up  the  road — 
the  remnants  of  the  Stonewall  Jackson 
Brigade,  led  by  General  John  B.  Gor- 
don. "The  momentous  meaning  of  this 
occasion  impressed  me  deeply,"  Cham- 
berlain later  wrote  in  his  eloquent  book 
The  Passing  of  the  Armies.  "I  resolved  to 
mark  it  by  some  token  of  recognition, 
which  could  be  no  other  than  a  salute 
of  arms.  [I  was]  well  aware  of  the  criti- 
cisms that  would  follow. . . .  My  main  rea- 
son, however,  was  one  for  which  I 
sought  no  authority  nor  asked  forgive- 
ness. Before  us  in  proud  humiliation 
stood  the  embodiment  of  manhood: 
men  whom  neither  toils  and  sufferings, 
nor  the  fact  of  death,  nor  disaster,  nor 
hopelessness  could  bend  from  their 
resolve;  standing  there  before  us  now, 
thin,  worn  and  famished,  but  erect,  and 
with  eyes  looking  level  into  ours,  wak- 
ing memories  that  bound  us  together 
as  no  other  bond; — was  not  such  man- 
hood to  be  welcomed  back  into  a  Union 
so  tested  and  assured?" 

Responding  to  his  command,  "in- 
stantly our  whole  line  from  right  to  left, 
regiment  by  regiment  in  succession, 
gives  the  soldier's  salutation,  from  the 
'order  arms'  to  the  old  'carry' — the 
marching  salute.  Gordon,  at  the  head  of 
thecolumn,  ridingwith  heavy  spirit  and 
downcast  face,  catches  the  sound  of 
shifting  arms,  (Continued  on  page  112) 
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looks  up,  and,  taking  the  meaning, 
wheels  superbly,  making  with  himself 
and  his  horse  one  uplifted  figure,  with 
profound  salutation  as  he  drops  the 
point  of  his  sword  to  the  stirrup;  then 
facing  his  own  command,  gives  word 
for  his  successive  brigades  to  pass  us 
with  the  same  position  of  the  manual — 
honor  answering  honor.  On  our  part 
not  a  sound  of  trumpet  more,  nor  roll  of 
drum;  not  a  cheer,  nor  word  nor  whis- 
per of  vain-glorying,  but  an  awed  still- 
ness rather,  and  breath-holding,  as  if  it 
were  the  passing  of  the  dead!" 

From  early  morning  until  early  after- 
noon the  saluting  Southern  soldiers 
marched  past  the  saluting  Union  sol- 
diers, stacked  their  rifles  and  their 
tattered  Confederate  flags,  and  started 
for  home.  Home  was  anywhere  from  a 
hundred  to  a  thousand  miles  away. 
Counting  the  Union  troops,  almost 
100,000  men  had  been  in  Appomattox 
Court  House.  Seventy-two  hours  later 
they  were  all  gone  again. 
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"EVEN  BEFORE  THE  SURRENDER,  THIS 
village  had  been  bypassed  by  the  rail- 
road," said  Ron  Wilson,  historian  of 
Appomattox  Court  House,  which  is  now 
a  National  Park  Service  site,  "and  after 
the  surrender  it  went  right  back  into  its 
cocoon.  Civil  War  veterans  never  came 
back  here  for  a  reunion  or  put  up  any 
kind  of  commemorative  marker." 

We  were  sitting  on  the  porch  of  the 
Clover  Hill  Tavern,  looking  across  a 
vista  of  overwhelming  stillness.  Off  to 
the  east,  the  old  Richmond-Lynchburg 
stage  road — the  road  that  the  surren- 
dering rebels  took  into  the  village — 
climbed  across  a  countryside  so  recog- 
nizable to  me  from  19th-century  land- 
scape paintings  that  I  almost  expected 
to  see  the  rebels  coming  down  the  road 
again.  No  newfangled  sights  or  sounds 
disturbed  the  air — no  plane  flying  over- 
head, no  far-off  whine  of  power  tools. 
The  word  "stillness"  was  in  my  mind 
because  of  Bruce  Carton's  book  A  Still- 
ness at  Appomattox,  whose  title  per- 
fectly evoked  the  sudden  silence  that 
the  two  clashing  armies  found  there, 
and  Carton  may  have  taken  it  from  the 
"awed  stillness"  that  Joshua  Chamber- 
lain said  he  felt  as  he  watched  the  con- 
quered soldiers  troop  into  town. 

In  any  case,  "stillness"  is  no  less  the 
perfect  word  today.  The  town's  vital 
signs,  already  faint,  flickered  out  in 
1892,  when  the  courthouse  burned 
down  and  the  county  seat  was  moved 
to  the  nearby  railroad  town  of 
Appomattox.  A  year  later  the  McLean 
house,  which  the  luckless  Wilmer 
McLean  had  long  since  lost  to  foreclo- 
sure, its  parlor  furniture  and  bric-a-brac 
having  been  carried  off  by  souvenir 
hunters  after  Grant  and  Lee  left,  was 
dismantied  by  a  subsequent  owner,  who 
intended  to  have  it  moved  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  as  a  historical  exhibit.  The 
project  ran  out  of  money,  however,  and 
McLean's  house  survived  only  as  a  pile 
of  rotting  boards  and  bricks.  Thus 
stripped  of  the  only  building  that  per- 
formed a  civic  function  and  the  only 
house  that  had  national  importance, 
the  village  fell  into  decay. 

Congress  saved  it  from  oblivion  in 
the  mid-1980s  by  making  it  a  historic 
site,  but  the  actual  rescue  was  delayed 
by  World  War  II,  and  not  until  the  war 
was  over  could  the  park  service  get  on 


with  the  work  of  putting  the  village 
back  together.  The  McLean  house  was 
reconstructed  from  old  photographs 
and  records.  So  was  the  courthouse, 
whose  interior  now  serves  as  the  visi- 
tors' center,  thereby  hiding  what  would 
have  been  an  intrusive  tourist  facility. 
About  20  other  long-neglected  struc- 


Abraham  Lincoln,  aLio  by  Mathew  Brady. 

tures  were  repaired  and  restored:  the 
tavern  and  its  guest  house  and  kitchen, 
the  county  jail,  Meeks'  Store,  the 
Woodson  Law  Office,  four  private 
homes,  and  various  small  kitchens,  ser- 
vants' quarters,  smokehouses,  and 
stables.  Together,  along  with  stately 
old  trees  and  tidy  yards  and  picket 
fences  and  split-rail  fences,  they  make 
a  village  that's  as  pretty  as  a  picture — 
almost  too  pretty;  no  town  ever  looked 
this  spruce.  Ordinarily  I  can  take  just 
so  much  ex  post  facto  quaintness,  and 
an  entirely  fake  town  like  Colonial 
Williamsburg,  peddling  colonial  au- 
thenticity, makes  me  little  short  of  hos- 
tile. But  at  Appomattox  Court  House  I 
felt  contented  and  grateful.  Though  the 
village  has  been  heavily  patched  and 
painted,  it  has  the  integrity  of  all  those 
historic  American  places,  like  Harpers 
Ferry,  where  period  buildings  have 
been  faithfully  salvaged  from  near-ruin 
and  the  original  look  of  the  streets  is 
still  intact. 

"When  visitors  come  here  they  ex- 
pect to  find  a  courthouse  and  nothing 
else,"  Ron  Wilson  told  me.  "They  want 
to  see  where  all  those  men  who 
struggled  for  so  long  brought  things 
to  a  con-  (Continued  on  page  114) 
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elusion.  But  then  they  find  that  they're 
in  a  village,  walking  on  old  roads, 
smelling  country  smells,  looking  at 
cows  in  the  fields,  slowing  down  to  a 
different  pace.  We've  gotten  them  out 
of  the  automobile  and  back  to  an  ear- 
lier time.  We  try  to  bring  about  a  con- 
templative feeling:  to  get  people  to  re- 
flect on  where  this  nation  has  been 
and  what  it  has  come  from,  to  realize 
that  after  the  Civil  War  it  could  never 
have  gone  back  to  the  way  it  was  be- 
fore. It  had  been  pushed  forward." 

Summing  up  this  "second  American 
revolution"  in  the  epilogue  of  Battle 
Cry  of  Freedom,  James  McPherson 
writes:  'The  old  federal  republic  in 
which  the  national  government  had 
rarely  touched  the  average  citizen  ex- 
cept through  the  post  office  gave  way 
to  a  more  centralized  polity  that  taxed 
the  people  directly  and  created  an  in- 
ternal revenue  bureau  to  collect  these 
taxes,  drafted  men  into  the  army,  ex- 
panded the  jurisdiction  of  federal 
courts,  created  a  national  currency  and 
a  national  banking  system,  and 
established  the  first  national  agency 
for  social  welfare — the  Freedman's 
Bureau.  Eleven  of  the  first  twelve 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  had 
limited  the  powers  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment; six  of  the  next  seven,  begin- 
ning with  the  Thirteenth  Amendment 
in  1865,  vastly  expanded  those  powers 
at  the  expense  of  the  states."  One  ma- 
jor result  of  these  changes  was  a  shift 
of  political  power  from  the  South  to  the 
North.  Before  the  Civil  War  the  major- 
ity of  presidents,  Supreme  Court  jus- 
tices, and  Speakers  of  the  House  came 
from  slave-holding  states.  After  the  war 
that  imbalance  was  reversed,  and  half  a 
century  would  pass  before  a  Southerner 
became  president  again. 

"Most  people  come  to  Appomattox 
Court  House  because  they  really  want 
to — it's  totally  off  the  usual  path,"  said 
Jon  B.  Montgomery,  superintendent  of 
the  site,  which  gets  roughly  110,000 
tourists  a  year.  'They're  looking  for 
inspiration.  The  story  we  try  to  tell  is 
not  the  final  battle.  It's  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  country  and  the  generous 
terms  offered  by  Grant  He  didn't  try  to 


play  the  conquering  hero.  We  want 
people  to  get  a  sense  of  the  sacredness 
of  the  area." 

The  question  that  tourists  most  fre- 
quently ask,  however,  is  of  a  lowlier 
order:  Is  the  furniture  in  the  McLean 
house  original?  "We  don't  want  them 
to  get  off  on  a  tangent  about  furniture 
and  forget  what  happened  here,"  Mont- 
gomery said.  "We  try  to  keep  this  place 
just  the  way  it  was.  There's  nothing 
commercial  about  it — you  won't  find 
any  wax  museums.  At  most  Civil  War 
sites  you're  so  surrounded  by  the  twen- 
tieth century  that  you  can't  block  it  out; 
when  you  go  to  Gettysburg  it's  hard  to 
find  the  battlefield.  But  this  is  still  just  a 
quiet  village."  The  absence  of  huck- 
sterism  had  even  struck  me  out  on  the 
highway  that  runs  through  the  modern 
town  of  Appomattox,  a  strip  consisting 
of  such  tourist  amenities  as  a  Burger 
King,  a  McDonald's,  and  a  Super  8 
Motel.  I  saw  no  exploitation  of  the  fact 
that  a  major  historic  site  was  just  three 
miles  down  the  road.  Nobody  had 
opened  a  Robert  E.  Lee  Laundromat. 

But  through  the  stillness  of  the  area 
one  theme  kept  booming  in  my  ears: 
forgiveness  and  rebirth.  "Grant  and  Lee 
had  to  look  far  into  the  future,"  Ron 
Wilson  said.  'They  knew  that  the  ener- 
gies that  had  been  given  to  divisions 
for  so  many  years  would  have  to  be 
devoted  to  rebuilding  the  country.  Their 
meeting  wasn't  one  of  those  peace  con- 
ferences that  plant  the  seeds  of  an- 
other war.  There  was  no  vindictiveness. 
The  terms  that  Grant  offered  at 
Appomattox  set  the  tone  for  the  other 
three  surrenders  by  Confederate  units. 
They  accepted  exactly  the  same  terms 
that  Grant  offered  Lee." 

Again,  as  with  the  courthouse  that 
the  two  generals  didn't  meet  in,  I  saw 
that  I  had  brought  along  a  second  mis- 
conception: that  the  Civil  War  ended  at 
Appomattox.  In  fact,  it  was  not  until 
April  26  that  Johnston  surrendered  to 
Sherman,  near  Durham,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  not  until  late  May  and  early 
June  that  the  last  of  the  rebel  units 
surrendered  in  ceremonies  at  New  Or- 
leans and  Galveston.  "After  Appo- 
mattox," Joe  Williams,  a  park  ranger, 
reminded  me,  "there  were  still  two  hun- 
dred thousand  Confederate  troops 
fighting,  and  they  wouldn't  have  laid 


down  their  arms  if  Grant  had  taken  a 
hard  line  with  Lee.  The  potential  for 
long-term  bitterness  was  there.  Grant's 
terms  gave  the  rest  of  the  Southern 
soldiers  a  good  reason  to  go  home." 

Unfortunately,  that  largeness  of 
spirit — the  brotherhood  that  the  sol- 
diers of  both  sides  had  long  since  come 
to  feel  for  one  another — didn't  extend 
to  civilian  conduct.  "If  the  soldiers  could 
have  handled  the  Reconstruction  it 
would  have  been  much  less  abusive  of 
the  South,"  Jon  Montgomery  said.  "And 
of  course  it  would  also  have  made  a 
difference  if  Lincoln  had  lived.  Instead 
the  politicians  prolonged  the  agony." 

But  at  Appomattox  Court  House  such 
pettiness  was  still  ahead — no  part  of  its 
brief  chronicle.  The  village,  I  felt,  ex- 
isted in  a  cul-de-sac  of  history,  above 
politics  and  almost  outside  time,  as  if  it 
had  been  brought  to  life  for  just  one 
event.  Only  three  people  were  strongly 
alive  to  me  there.  Two  of  them,  Lee  and 
Grant,  continued  to  radiate  powerful 
qualities  that  Americans  still  value  and 
honor:  one  symbolizing  nobility  and 
the  aristocratic  tradition  of  the  old 
South,  the  other  symbolizing  the  self- 
made  common  man  of  the  new  North, 
Midwest,  and  West. 

The  third  person  was  the  inescap- 
able Lincoln.  The  man  would  never  get 
out  of  my  life.  Appomattox  was,  finally, 
his  show.  I  could  almost  see  him  stand- 
ing over  the  little  table  in  the  parlor  of 
the  McLean  house,  where  Grant  sat 
scribbling  the  surrender  terms.  I  knew 
that  Lincoln  had  often  spoken  of  want- 
ing a  merciful  peace,  but  I  didn't  know 
whether  he  and  Grant  had  found  time 
to  discuss  it,  and  I  asked  Ron  Wilson 
about  it.  He  said  they  had  met  on  March 
27  and  28  at  City  Point — on  the  River 
Queen,  in  the  James  River — and  had 
talked  at  length  about  the  rapidly  ap- 
proaching end  of  the  war  and  the  civil 
disarray  it  was  bound  to  bring. 

"You  just  know,"  Wilson  told  me,  "that 
Lincoln  said,  'Let  'em  down  easy.'"   • 

For  further  information ,  call  the  visitors' 
center,  at  804-352-8987.  The  center,  lo- 
cated in  the  restored  courthouse,  offers 
maps,  brochures,  slide  shows,  and  orien- 
tation sessions.  For  more  on  Richmond, 
Virginia,  turn  to  The  Globetrotter's  In- 
dispensable Index,  page  36. 
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forced  to  surrender.  Hurnphreys 

■nfantry  under  Gen.  Andre  ^ 

engagel  ."'0  capitulated.  In  all.  nearly  a 


Reconstruction  of  the 
Apr^mattoxCmirthou^e. 


eight  generals  were  ^^ked  ^ 
That  night  Union  troops  ran 

captured  supply '  ^£H 'and  drink- 
ham,  bacon,  pickles ;  and  nar  ng 
ing  potent  appte]a^  In ^oll^  papers>  & 

Skfuh'of Confederate  cash  and  even  a 

litter  of  PUPP1^;  nrovide  views  in  and 

St°Pd\rl1aLr  sCreTbamef  ield.  At  stop 
around  the  Sailor  sui  struc. 

No.  10,  the  L^ft  chimney  is  still  riddled 
ture  built  in  1858  the  chimney  p.ney 

Wlth  bullet  holes.  After  *e  functioned 
^Federal  £?«!  and  the  field  across 
rr°ta\a3raPSwaT^offymarking 

Sanr^ 

though  some  of  the  piers  su  ^^ 

visible  from  this ;  section of  the  &  9Q0_ 

on  April  6,  the  rebel  - cavalry  len  t0 

troop  Union  Riding  party  QP 
destroy  the  bridge  and  took  many  pi 
Sdmg  a  Yankee  brass  band. 

GOOD  lunch  stop,  for  those ^not 
picnicking,  is  **™^\J_ 
quaint  college  town.  Tasty  _bur 

roars  by  you  need  to ^g rat  yo      Pmorning  of 

^STW-^S?-^  WTShifumye 
^ncerried  with  rep—^^ut 
the  boxcars  ful   of  rations  we  Union 

before  they  could  all  be  untoaded  ^ 

cavalry  arrived-  By  early  ^^ 

Federals  controlled  ^ tow  ^ 

decided  to  send  a  message^  &  ^.^ 

his  surrender.  That  evem^ s  his 

illuminated  military  ™*%™™  impend- 
hotel,  Grant's  troops   sensing  m      J 
ing  victory,  waved  banners,  cneer 

of"*:  'sleepy,  ?£%£}£&$£ 
River.  Just  o^^en  hastily 
at  f^nhworS  wSh  their  hands  and  bayo- 
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though  there  have  be  en  ^  with 

groove  wood  paneling.  m 

s^oS^^ 

Union  troops  *«m  .™t|e Appomattox 
time,  on  the  north  «de  of  tte  PP  ^  bum 
River,  it  was  Lees  troop  5  w  Federals, 

the  bridge  to  hinder  the  P™^.  wagon 
but  they  failed  to  destroyfte  lowe       ^ 

bridge.  If  yr^rJwatSe  sunset.  Two 

this  is  a  good  place  to  watch  tn 

barns  sit  in  fields  that  take  0 n 

W  ^aVifa  s  ctinP  fthfbndge. 
black  span  is  a  secuu  Appomattox 

The  next  stop  is  so  close  to  PP  ^ 
Courthouse  National  Hlst0"calAM  rather 
*e  ^Ob?otsan0rto°  mSerf with  the 
than  1610  so  as  noi  midway  in  the 

parV! .own broaden    .  ^^n*  to  the 
narrative  repeateaiy  cassette  tape 

start,  so  we  popped  in  a  tour  ca  pg_ 

that  we  hadj°rtun^ly  b  ught         ^  ^ 
tersburg  visitors  center  James 

day  before  I^s  sujrende^  ^  protect 

^gCSSSS? St  the  terms  of 
surrender  he  was  offering. 

Between  stops  17  ^d  f  «  the  JPP 
t0X  Courthouse  N-  Histonc 

You  can  either  proceeu  did    Be 

double  back,  or  stop ^  as    ^  ^ 
forewarned  that  tromP         bg  ^^ 

intense  south fV^E^  morning.  There 
mg.  1  prefer  to .arrive  J  ^  offices 

is  plenty  to  see  -  an  oW      ^ ^  __  and 
and  houses  restorec  ra  t  f  or  me- 

the  wide,  sandy  paths  ar    p  where 

andering.  The  l84®^^  0n  April  9. 
Lee  and  Grant  «me  to^eim 

1865.  was  dismantled  mlMJ  &g  a  wav 

t0  transplant  1    tt ^Washing  ^  ^.^ 

museum.  It  was  utuci 

as  it  might  have  been.         h.century  trail 

At  St°Phe  Battle  of  Appomattox  Statu, 
station,  the  Bat  tie  ui      t^^  and  Unio: 

took  place  on  the  nigh  of  April »  & 

troops  captured  rebel  artd^  ^^  ^ 
four  trams  of  supplies ,n  &r 

leaguered  troop.  Even  ^Mg^  heJ 

XrvoftC^SouPhave  reached  thee, 

mg  some  30  or  *        is  worth  a  visit  to  . 
those  who  have  time,  it  is 

you  that  aiuiuug  much 

passed,  in  some  places  n£  |°  ^ond 
F.        „^i  H3vin°  grown  up  in  k.ilii"i,j 
changed.  Havmggra  ,     v a       ded  a  sc 

Confederate  capital,  an  divided 

ss.^^s^'  f-  iiterrt 

Sc  contests,  I  can  appreciate  that 


